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LILULI: A TRIUMPH OF DISILLUSION 

BY GERALDINE P. DILLA 

Two master minds of this age — Hardy and Rolland — have 
given to the twentieth century two masterpieces. The Dynasts 
surveys all the universe — mankind and God (the Will), heaven 
and earth, and dispels all hopes except for the remote suggestion 
of the Pities in the closing chorus: 

But — a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be canceled and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair! 

Jean Christophe, not so perfect nor so colossal an achievement, 
still sums up all human experience in the history of one genius and 
thereby shows the futility of life, though not so openly but that a 
majority of its readers see it as a discoursive novel with a musi- 
cian for its hero. Unconsciously, it seems, but no less frankly, 
M. Romain Rolland in Colas Breugnon presents an altogether 
different life history only to demonstrate again the futility of ef- 
fort. But he did not stop there. The tragedy of Jean Christophe 
and the comedy of Colas Breugnon have their logical sequel in the 
farce of Liluli. This last is the brilliant, daring metamorphosis 
of current history into fantastic drama, just as Jean Christophe 
is current thought and life, and Colas Breugnon is medieval life. 
These three works of M. Rolland lead us to about the same con- 
clusion — a disillusionment as keen though not as far reaching as 
does The Dynasts: for the latter is the poetic expression of the pro- 
found pessimism of a Saxon, whose disillusionment is cosmic, 
while these three prose works are the less unified expression of the 
Latin genius who, having seen both life and art steadily and seen 
them whole, is disgusted with our present civilization. 

The production of the remarkable Liluli may be accounted for 
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in two ways. We can say that it is merely the reaction from the 
agony of the war, as M. Holland himself says Colas Breugnon was 
"a reaction from the tragic key of Jean Christophe." Indeed, in 
The House, Christophe andj Olivier, after the panic of a Euro- 
pean war had died down, are represented as engaged in a work 
that slightly prefigures Liluli. "In reaction against their recent 
gloomy thoughts they had begun to collaborate in a Rabelaisian 
epic. It was colored by that broad materialism which follows on 
periods of moral stress. To the legendary heroes — Gargantua, 
Friar John, Panurge — Olivier had added, on Christophe's inspi- 
ration, a new character, a peasant, Jacques Patience, simple, 
cunning, sly, . . . who said: 'I know that you [Panurge] 
will go on playing your tricks on me: you don't take me in; but 
I can't do without you: you drive away the spleen and make me 
laugh.' " x But in Liluli, written during the last year of the war, 
the peasant, the laughter, as well as all the others, are completely 
crushed. 

It seems more likely, however, that Liluli was not written as 
mere amusement for its author or readers, but is the sparkling 
presentation of a most sombre idea. The quotation from Colas 
Breugnon that prefaces this play is illuminating here: "Laughter 
does not prevent me from suffering; but to suffer will never pre- 
vent a real Frenchman from laughing. And whether he laugh or 
shed tears — first of all, he's got to see !" Is not Liluli the work to 
make us see — to make us see our civilization as it really is? 

As Polichinello says, "Laughter is a weapon against illusion," 2 
though in his case it finally loses its power when even the laugher 
is buried under the cataract of debris in the end. Perhaps the 
key to this apparent contradiction is in the rebuke of Truth to 
Polichinello when he refuses to follow her to the stake or the scaf- 
fold : " You can laugh and make fun, but behind your hand like a 
school-boy. Like your great fathers, the great Polichinellos, the 
masters of free irony and laughter, like Erasmus and Voltaire, 
you are prudent, prudent; your big mouth closes down on your 
snigger. . . . Fine fellows to look at, my lovers! . . . 
My love for them makes them free, but me they leave captive. 

1 Jean Christophe, vol. Ill, p. 458. 
1 Liluli, p. 40. 
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. . . Ah, you don't love me, you don't know how to love Truth; 
you only love yourselves, you wouldn't risk a hair to deliver me. 
. . . Ah! When will the lover come, the great all-conquering 
Laugh, who shall rouse me once more to life with the sound of his 
roaring?" 1 In fact the only hope in this drama — the only prom- 
ise of relief or improvement for the state of civilization that it de- 
picts — is the coming of the great all-conquering Laugh, the real 
lover of Truth. 

Just here it is interesting to note what M. Rolland says in his 
essay on "Shakespeare the Truthteller" translated in a recent 
number of the Dial: 

One of the points on which men of all times have been in accord is the pla- 
tonic love they profess for truth, and the very real fear they have of it. Man 
does not bear willingly universal criticism, the too sincere vision that depre- 
ciates the world, this "nutshell" where he lives. Secretly, he dislikes whoever 
prevents him from dozing on the pillow of illusions. He knows well they are 
illusions; once in a way he consents to be reminded of this, — but suddenly, only 
in passing, with laughter, without insisting. In order to have man accept her, 
truth must equip herself with a mask — symbol or paradox. In order to have 
him accept her, truth must appear a lie. 

Now what does Liluli make us see? What truth of value does 
this drama give us? Jean Christophe is the epic of racial con- 
geniality; it demonstrates the essential need of both Teutonic 
and Latin elements, the identity of the highest interests of both. 
For instance, Christophe "felt the mutual completion which the 
two races could give each other, and how lame and halting were 
the spirit, the art, the action of each without the help of the 
other." He "realized the absurdity of moral frontiers between 
the honest men of different nationalities." His " destiny . . . 
was to carry through the hostile peoples, like an artery, all the 
forces of life of the two sides of the river [Rhine]." Liluli is the 
comedy that presents the same idea in a lighter guise. The two 
peasants, the two idealistically minded youths, the same God in 
two costumes, and the two crowds — they are nearly the same in 
essence. 

But here we must note the difference that M. Rolland shows 
between the two races. In the epic treatment of his theme, he 

1 Liluli, p. 68. 
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writes: "In France he [Christophe] had the joy of better knowl- 
edge and mastery of himself. Only in France was he wholly 
himself." "The conquests of Louis XIV gave Europe the splen- 
dor of French reason. What light has the Germany of Sedan 
given to the world? The glitter of bayonets? Thought without 
wings, action without generosity, brutal realism, which has not 
even the excuse of being the realism of healthy men; force and 
[self] interest: Mars turned bagman." In the drama Liluli, 
we see that the Gallipoulets and the Hurluberloches treat Truth 
differently. The first crowd gag Truth, but allow her to see 
things clearly; and her bonds are not so strong but that she suc- 
ceeded once in breaking them and disclosing herself to the people, 
who appear to like her, although Master God keeps all but a few 
daring persons from beholding Truth. She is revered as an idol; 
and while she is tied down to her seat, it is done with respect* 
But the Hurluberloches blindfold Truth and envelop her with 
coverings until she appears as a condemned prisoner being led to 
the scaffold. Then the fate of the two youths is different : Altair 
is kept by Liluli (Illusion) in order that he may suffer more; 
while Antares dies; in other words, the idealistic youth of the 
Hurluberloches (the Teutons) is crushed in the struggle. 

If these distinctions seem too weak for the work of a French- 
man, that is, not unfavorable enough to the Germans, we should 
recall the purpose of Liluli. The play is addressed first of all to 
men of M. Holland's own nation; it satirizes especially French 
vices and failings. Like Mr. Bernard Shaw, M. Rolland knows 
best the faults of his own people, and he has the sometimes dan- 
gerous courage to make an exhibit of all these short-comings be- 
fore not only his fellow-countrymen but the world also. What 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells have been doing for England, M. Rol- 
land does for France. But while Jean Christophe makes specific 
analyses of the racial characters, Liluli more often generalizes. 
Other people than the French may well ponder over the weak- 
nesses of thought, life, and character ascribed to the Gallipoulets, 
for these are merely the incisively drawn types applicable to all 
modern civilized nations. 

If more is needed to show that Liluli is a logical successor to 
Jean Christophe and Colas Breugnon, a sublimated essence of the 
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disillusion that colors these other works of M. Rolland, then we 
should consider the ideas of each book that are shown to be illu- 
sions in the end. In Jean Christophe the loves, the marriages, 
the children are all unsatisfactory; the civilization of four gener- 
ations is reviewed, but only doubtful improvement can be dis- 
cerned in the later ones; the music that Christophe devotes his 
life to create is misunderstood and unappreciated; this genius at 
last declares that "Art is the shadow that man casts upon Na- 
ture. . . . Our music is an illusion." Even the laugher 
Breugnon, a creative artist of a different though no less true 
type, who spends his life in sincere work because he loved to cre- 
ate beauty and because he wanted to preserve always his inde- 
pendence, finds at last all his work destroyed and himself the 
broken object of the charity he has always striven against. True 
it is that Breugnon seems to have created a soul in his little ap- 
prentice; but what assurance have we that a better fate awaits 
the next bearer of the torch? 

Now in Liluli Altair and Antares are the simplified types of 
Olivier and Christophe. What does Altair find his ideals really 
are? Life is a headless monster; Liberty, a slave-driver; Frater- 
nity, a cannibal; Love, a snivelling idiot; Reason, blind; the 
Church, an organization of dervish-imposters; God, a selfish mas- 
ter of Truth, a time-serving politician, and a fetish-monger! 
The play itself is most unusual in its completeness, for it omits no 
ideal nor idol of our present civilization, nor any important type 
of our humanity. It is remarkable in scope and at the same time 
in its apparent artlessness, which, like the ironical naivete of 
Anatole France, are the result of a most carefully wrought de- 
sign and a finished art. 

In Jean Christophe and in Colas Breugnon there is some hope* 
some light: in Liluli there is practically none. Has M. Rol- 
land then evolved a social philosophy that in darkness rivals 
Mr. Hardy's conception of the universe? If he has, then Liluli 
is an adequate expression of his idea. If not, then one may 
justify this latest work by a statement from his earlier: "Skepti- 
cism and faith are no less necessary. Skepticism, riddling the 
faith of yesterday, prepares the way for the faith of tomorrow." 

Geraldine P. Dilla. 



